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attrition-retention 3tudi^ found in a review of the literature* ■ 
Usijag the ."significant' oth^r"' models this project 4iffered from the 
general research «by taking a relational, perspective to the pro6lem of 
attrition •^.Jfhe relationship between a student 's"" "significant others" * 
and ^ ^ ^ _ 

ificant other" was defined as one who influences an individual's 



^conceptions (about himself and his orientation toward life) through 
either interaction (def iner) by example (model) The findings 
supported three hypotheses: (1) a student ^fill have. a propensity to 
drop out if he has no "significant others" at the college* (2) A 
student will have a propensity to remain if he has at leafet one 
•lsi5nijtij::jL,nt .othexli affiliated with the college. (3) The Significant 
Other- Survey is a^sefuipiri^s^^^di^ent in the early identification of 
students who are most likely top3ro^..out of Spring Arbor College* 
iTLghiigiits of a program designed to rednife^. attrition based on the 
Significantr- Other Hodei were u^ed in summarising the project, 
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Attrition in higher^education i^s not -a new pro^Dieip. Knowingly ' 

or unknowjbngls', ' it has been a statistical dimension of colleges and <- , ^ 

universities eVer. sinc^ 'tdie first student matriculafeed to a college-,^ 

cainpus. It ^ined a posi^tion of prominence in recent ryesirs / however 

because the loss of students is now critically linked to the* issue ,g£ 

surv'ivaj. for znost colleges euid universities. 

The problem of attrition whatever form it' takes, is important to 

• C 

colleges and universities for several reasons. * One,, i*t costs the col- 
lege financially. The cost comes in twb forms: a) -in dire'fct dollars 



through JIo^s. of revenue {tuition income, housihg, fees, etc,) by loss/ 
of .students; and. b) in its impacj; oi the long range program by main- 

•* ' • . . ' 

taining constantly low enrollments in upperclassmen cooirses which fix 
high dollars amounts for instructional costs, at this level. 

A second *reasoi> is that attrition breaks down the student con- 
Jbl^nuity and level of maturity in the student body. This has a parti- ^ 
cular . iirpact on the small college. As attrition takes* its toll, there 
contini»es a large population, of underclassmen every year as cpna>ared 

• ' ■ ' • ■ . r- 

to a continued small population of upperclassmen. This students mix 

■ _ . - f ' \ 

many -^limes impedes the continuity and stability of a student body and 
militates" against a maturing peer influence. j 

A final important consideration of attrition to an institution 
is the impact it has on the student who leaves.^ As' mentioned before. 



ofterf students leave with feelings of disappointmenr, disillusionment 
and resentment toward- the schools _Th ese feelings not only affect the 



1 



' student and his se±§-concept , but also color the influence he may have 

on others j:egarding the institution 

I: " ' ^ - _ 

programs aimed at retaining those "disappearing" students have accom- 

i 

plis^hed almost everything but sucJcessful retention* As Astm (19.75) 'in- 
dicates, dropping out of college has been intensely' researched, but the 
re^earqh has not clearly revealed which specific factors influence students* 
to leave, which specific factor^ convince students to remain en^plled^ 

or how these factors might be controlled by those with a vested interest^ 

« • 
^, in persaading the student not to leave* While ultimate solutions ^pear 



at this time out of the question, v it does seem likely that limited in- 
sight into the^college attrition phenorr^non is possible,, This project 
is*^;attei(tpt to respond to that hypothesis* 



-ErIc 



A largQ body of literature is available regarding t!he, issue of attri- 
bution or dropping out of^college. cope (1968) Vindicates that the liter- 

^ > ' \ ' i \ 

ature agrees ifx general ht three major points; 1) Tl^e average, rate vof 
attrition nationally over^a four year career is relatively constant, De^^v 
pite some qiipstions about reliability and interpret ation of gross national 
figures, most authorities seem to aar;ee that 40 per cent o£ the entering* 



students neveJt achieve baacaluareate degree, while an additional 20 per 

cent do not gr'adiaate on schedule- 2)* The greatest proportion of attrition 

. i \ ' ' ' ' 

occurs during t^he freshman year of college, * The attrition rate is 

' ^ - • ^ V . . . 

generally highe^c'at? state suppbrte^d institutions than at private institutions. 



/ ■ 
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Beyond these broad gtJtdelines, very.J.i jpf the literature supports 

or confirms findings of previousi researchers, .nor are sp^cifj.c factors 

which influence attrition re,adily identified. 

A g&rimig -Pl-aw iii-rhe lit eirature ot\ ^t^^itrj^on hars- been rhe^^f ailttre , 

by researchers to develop a theoretical or coaceptual perspective *to 

the problem. Relatively few genuine efforts have been made to raise- 

the understanding of dropping out to a level of abstraction whejje ^ 

theory might intersect and piay a role in guiding the" research. Most 
» * 

of the work occurs at an operational" level only. For example, studies 
by Astm, 1964, 1972; Iffert, 1957, Knoell , 1966; McNelley, -1938? Summer- 
skill, 1962 simply suitmarize* patterns of -persistence and withdrawal. Al- 
though they^prdvide a.vaLviable data base- and help ^to determine the extent 
of the problem, they fail to tap the complex reasons and motivations ''for 
leaving college. At best, these approa^ches tend to be descriptive and 
often rely upon^statistical analysis alone as an^avenue for exploring the 
problem. As .suggested by Cope (1968) few national studies penetrate the 
demographic level to explore the social and psychological influences^ 
droning out . , * ^ 

Otfhers (Alfred, 197 3; Astin 1975a, 1975^*-..a5^er7 1968; Blanchfield, 
1971; Cope, 1972; Hannah, 1972; Ikenberry, 1961; Johnson, 1970? Jlelsoh , * 



1966; Noel, 1975; Waller, 1964) have tried to<identify patterns of attri- 
tion and correlate these to personality traits or characteristics of the 
students, environmental influences of the institution, .or a combination 
of"^th. Their results have been quite varied and often conflicting. 

Most recent and notable of these efforts is Astin*s work Preventing 
Students .from Dropping Out . Based^ on his longitudinal and iiulti-institu- 



Clonal study^-i-j^volving approximate]^ 101,000 students from 1968 . ' 
through 19/2, he 'conclude^ that there are several key vari^les xn 
students persisting or .withdrawing from college. He asserxs that the' 
greatest prediction factor is the student's past academic record $nd 
academic ability. Next in ^ignifA.cance' are the students' degree** asp ir~ 

a. • 

J ' I 

atlons, religious background and preference, college finances, study 
habits, an^ the. educational attainment of'-^he parent^. 
^ Based on has findings, many 'of his recommendations are simll-ar to.-^ 
- those of previous resear'ishers . (le. more selective aditassion procedures, 
upgrading student's academic performance, and promoting fiii^cial assis- 
tance) These recommendations have had a tendency to be -ail too obvious. 
They prove to be of ii^ttle value to institutions wno, because^of economic 
and academic reasons, cannot make subs tanj^ial » changes xn their^^jplTesent 



circumstances 



As tin does make some other assertions however, which support the 
hypothesis of this project. He finds, .for vexajrnf>Ie, that participation 
in extracui^ricuiar activities, especially membership^ an ^pcial fratemi- 
ties and sororities is significantly related to staying m college ^ In 
addition, ^staying in on-campus residence, having an on-campus job, and 
attending an institution in which the \^ocia^t:^aek?grounds of other stu- 
dents' resembles the .stuuent^s own §ocia\, background" are also suggested 
as enhancing a student's persistence, T^iese support, the theory, he 
suggests, that student persistence to some extent depends upon the degree 

V 

of personal involvement^. m campus life. 

Of particular interest for this study are the findings of- Dr< Lee Noel, 
of the American College Testing Program^ Noel compiled an annotated 



biiDliograpl^- of the doctoral dissertations on attrition-related 



subjects "published between January 1970 aAd March 1975. i^v al^l, 6S 
dissertations studying^ a specific institution or group of institu- • * 
^tions apd d^scr:^.bing chSract^istics of drop-outs o;- factors influ- 
encing the siju^ent's deci^sibn^ withdraw from college^ were* absrracce'd. 
Noel concluded from his stu<iies ^*at students drop out for four complex ^ 
reasons {or more likely, a Combination of those reasons^ 



1) v Isolation (loneliness^ depression) * 

2) /Dissonance (incompatibility with environment, curriculum, 
^ . * people) • » . ' ^ - \~i 

3) Boredom ' ' ' • , 
4-) F,Lnancial dif-f icalties/pressures 

The significance of this research -*to oue: project is that the primary 

factors Noel dis-covers in a^ttritaoa re^ata Jaeavily to aaterperSonal 

or social dissatisfaction - > ' 

A final series of Studies worth considerable att^ention are thosS of- - 

t ' * s 

Haller and Woelfe^ Directing their attentioA tpwctrd Assessing inter-_ 
personal influence on orientation variables, their research has unusual — 



potential in the study of attrition. The researcher's efforts were^to 
clarify and bring into a measurable domain the social psychologo^cal concept 
of ■'•significant otiiers"^ (Haller, Woelfel, and-Fmk, 1969; Haller and 
Woel.fel, 1972; Woelfel, ^968) 

Conceived" r)y Harry Stack -Sullivan ih the early 1940* s, the concept 
essentially referred to those- clusters of individuals, suiSrounding a 



person, who exert tremendous influence upon that person an^^ his orientation 

X * 

toward life,. This concept was differentiated by Haller^ and%oelf el (1972) 

• • ■ ' • ' '% ■ 

firom Mead's concept of "generalized others". (1934) The impqltant difference 
they suggest is that^ the * significant other provides a "segmentalized" 



View, of interpersonal influence That is, given individual can .have ' 
different significant others* for different isgues in his/her life. 

Wanting t9 determine the relationship between "significant others" ' 



and an, individual's orientation toward certain life variables, 'they 
^ designed the Wisconsin Significant Other Battery (Haller, Woelfel, arid" ■ 
Finky 196^;-4*oeifeU_J^68)^^ar> instrument to identify "significant ^ 
others" and to assess their inf luenc^^-student's vocational, and edu- 
cational .aspirations. Their findings impressively' supp^~thi~£onEeStion ' 
that ■;the significant other is tne most precise concept available for 
use m assessing interpersonal influence on orientation vaiMables." 
^abstract, 1972) As^ result of their reseI^bh71:he"y~^lso suggest that the^ 
concej)ts ,and instruments used have high utility for other orientation " 
variables. 

^ ' ' ■■■ ■ 

The "'significant othef' approach is a particularly attractive alter-'. 

native in attacking "the problem of attrition fo'r two reasons^ One, it 
is. built upon a" theoretical base. As was mentioned Urlier, this x,s ' ■ . ^ 
contrary to the majority of the literature on attrition which has no 
theoretical j)r con,ceptual framework.^ The "significant other" approach . 
provides^ an opportunity for generalizatKin and utility' at, a theoretical 
level unavailable to. descriptive studies- Secondly , ' it can be xisW 
as both a theory-^f prediction, and a theory of influence. At best, 
inoSt^ of the preseat attrition research can only be Used sparingly as a * 
predictive tool. The "significant 'other" model on the other hand, .not ' 
only- h^s potential for predicting students who are most likely to drop out. 



but it also provides an immediate conceptuiil framework , for creating pre 



ventative attrition 'programs ■ ' 



/ — 



THE PROJECT 



An extensive stajListical amalysis of attrxtion/retentxpn' data was 



completed in che spring semester 1975* at Spring Arhot Co 




the culmination of a f-xve-year -research proiecj:-^^ 'attrition (Kline/' 

' ' # - ' , 

1974) The subsequent report, provided a wealth of useful statistics and 

did much to establish t.he^ exact dimensior)^s:,jof^ om^-^trition proBll^ 




However/ it faaJ,ed ^ta^<;ontr^usively^ ide factoif^'which^^^;^^ 

t*o predict student attrition- Th^ ♦President ot t-ile Co^egd requ^a;kied 

greater efforts be made in :thi3-^-a£ea>. 

Using the **signif xcant other" model provided by Haller and wcj^slfel 

(1972) a n^w project was begun- The purpose of this projjct was examine 

the^co'Ff elation or~reratxonship~betweeh a^^tudent*^ "signifidan't'Oltn^fir'' 

(SO) "-and his staying or leaving college. Our hypotheses we^tre: ^;;\ 
* ^ ' ' - ' 

1) A -student wil£ ha^v^'a propensity tTo drop out of Spr^ng.,Arbc^arVy 
College if he has no (SO) affiliated with the cc/llege. \^ • 

■J ' . ' /*-'■• 

2) A student will have a propensity to remain at /Spring Arbor 

t College^ if he has at^ least one ^^j^) affi*lia^^d with the college. 

3) The Significant' Other Survey a useful instrument in identi- 

' fying students who are most IxJtely to leave Spring Arbor College* 

tor the purposes of this project the theoretical construct "signi- 
f leant others" ^as defined as one who influences an individual's concept- 
ions (abdut himself and his orientation toward life)* through eo^ther inter- 
action (defmer) with th6 individual or by example (Hairier and Wbelfely 
1972) Ac the operational levvaJD the concept of "significant otJ:ier" was 
determirfed by the student as the individuals he/she identified in response 
to the question "Who h^ve,-you trkllced mqst often aboiit yqur attending 
Spring Arbor C^ollege?'* - 



. / 

I 
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INSTROM^MT: The instrument developed for this study wa^- a, modified for, 

of tfye Wisconsin Significant Other Battery used by Haller and.Woelf^ 

1)^2). (Appendix A) The intent was to rely upon the validity and reiia- 

bilitv established for their instrument. Although a complete instrument 

was- admjsnistered Which would provide informatioh regarding both typel of 

"significa^;^ others" (definqrs and models) we chose to waVk^only with 

those responilbs which provided information regarding (SO), as.definers. 

Thus as the term '^significant others*^ 1S0) was discussed* in this ''project, 

iz^jcefexx^'-ont^T to those persons who. were definers (Hkller and Woelfel, 

19T2^in a student's life. The purpose of this instrument was to identify 

the (SO) for entering freshman in respect to their selec^oh^of a college c 

The qoestions of ".grearear concern on the' survey ^were: ''Who have you talked 

wx.th most often about your attending Spring Arbo^ College?" and "How often * 

-hiave i^ou"ta]«ed with the above people?*** These questions identified specx- 

fically^{SO) (definers) for the 3.tudent and the frequency of their influ- 

♦ * » ■ 

ence. ^Spaces wei;^ provided tor six responses lo each question/ with instruc- 

tions that more could be added if appropriate. ' - ^^^^^ 



SAMPLE: The. 1974 freshman clast, was select^ed as our population- The^ 
primary reason for seiecting this popuiatioh Wd3 that tiie^ freshmen yeax^ 
IS when the highest rate ^of attrition ooguVs at Spring Arbor College fSAC) , 
34 6 per cent (Kline, 1974) To work the project through to an effective 
conclusion with this particular 'sample would be to tackle\he probljem at 
Its r^ost intense state. It^also would maximize the benefits if the project 
was successful^, OiTt of a population of 2?9 freshinen, 181 students parti-- 
cipated in the project. Efforts were*made to sea.,if tl^e 181 p^rtl-cipants, 
through a sjelf-sele^ctive process r had potentially i^iased the sample and'-thus 



\ 

''V y 

not refiec^ed Lite .tfptal population. Demographic characteristic^ considered 
significarit m national artrition studi^^ere rev;Lewed fof boyth ttis^e 
^vtic gdtticipaced and ^Uiose^itfho'^id not. In examinirla s'u<?h aaf^as as sex, ra6e, 
"leli^ioas baclcg^cmnd, naiii:-al status, regional backgro^jiBdf ^-and acad§ml.c , 




achievement, no significant difference was established between^ participants 

cind non-paxticipants. Therefore , i*t was concluded that the sample reflected 

- * • - " ^ - ' ' ' ' \ 

rhe general population or ^he freshmen class. ^ • * '\ 



ROCEDOEE: ^hll new treshman students w^iB requested .to be at ^a- required^-— ;tr^ 
evenxng assembly the second week j-n Octobler. Al: the assembly, participants 
were cfsked to respond to rhe Sa-gnif J.cant Other Battery Instructions were 
Pi:ovided as part of the battery and also given verbally. Students turned 

--^ in thei ciaj]^ieXAd_$,urj/^^tS uporvj^eaying th e aud itorlum< ^oliected were ^162 

surveys In an attempt to g'ain a response from a larger percentage of the 
^ class, i^arveys were mailed to all freshriian '•not at the assembly- An additional 
19 surveys were received in this manner^ 

Axret the surveys were collected, responses, to four speco-fic questions 

V ^ * ' ' 1 . • ' ' 

were analyzed and classified. Working wit.h tlie specific question, "Who • 

S 

have »yoa talked with most often alDOut your attending Spring Arbor College?"; 
those students who identified as a (SO) at least one member in the college 
communjity \otl)?r sTiadents,, fatuity, or staff) were differentiated from 
those who ident^i^d^ -(SO) noc affxlaated with the college, A second item 
was the establishment *of a priority ranking of influence or significance . 
for the (SO) identified by the question, "How ofxen have you talked with 
. the above peopled" Thirdly, responses to the question, "wfiere did your * 
parents w^nt you to actend college?" were grouped in two categories — those 

""""^ fx 
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;ldenj;ifying (SAC) as pairent^s' choice and those identifying other than 

<• 

(SAO^^^^A ffnal. response tabulated wasUrt^ regards, to the person they 

« ^^-"^^ ^ , 

£hougKt,f elt^ the, saiue„>^y they did^^aB^t-Spring Arbor--Gol-lege^- 

. ■ ■ ' . ■■ -I ■ 

RESULTS: Of the 181 students participating in the project, 97 o/^m '(54%) 
iriaicited, tljey had at least one (SO) that affiliated with th^ollege 
rsrtuderit^ '-fa^culLy/ sta5f) , Eighty-four of them (46%) id^n^tifi^ (SO) 
mdividuaXs "riot affiiiat^ed with the college. The aj^^^e nuinber of signi- 

^ficant others for each student was 3,7, In d^^^ining the priority 
ranking of ^(SO) , the three individuals the/^udent consulted most ofte 
were Selected, in order of most ^fxequent^^OTsulta^io^ ^ep^J^JSKiSBnc^ of 
_c2nsul;&at.i(^^ same for two ox ^Qxe (SO), th^^sdTxdenCif led first 

by the gtudent wa's' given/priority. 

Forty-four student^ who had ta^^rT^he Significant/other Survey left 

•Spring Arbor Cpiiege durin9 or^^ the ^d of their freshmen year- Thirty- 
three or H75%) th^se students inJica^ on.t-he^r survey that they had 
nb^(SO) on - campus Qf, those freshman Vto^^persisted into their .sophomore ' 

year, surveys nad t^een ^ompleced by asV.^^tudent^,..^ or (63%) of 



these students indicatea on thexr s^ifvey that^they had at least one '(S(?) . " 
affiliated with the college ^ " . * • 

. ■ ■ • ^ , ■ . ■" /• 

DISCuSblON s,. CONCLtlSlON: Recognizing, th^ severe limitations of this project 
for generalization, we found the results of ovir si;udy significant "for Spring^'*' 
Arbor: College. Several conclusions can be drawn about the ^ample^^pula- 
Xion. A high correlation did indeed exist between a fres^iman^ ^tudent's (so) - 
and his propensity to Xeave Spring AriDor Collejge. Q^Kis was demonstrate.d by 
the fact that 75 per cent of the '^sampled stud^ts v^ho failed to per;sist. for 
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more cRao onf ^ea^V indicated on the surVey that their (SO) were 
persons no/\t filiated with the college , Thi^^ figure becomes • even - 
more *Signif icant wh^n further investigation is conducted on those who 
dropped out. Two of tii^seleven students indicating they had (SOi.-olv^ 
campus who ie*ft^pring Arbor\hacl, their number onejCSO)^eave SAC either 
prior to their leaving or at^th^Ja^R^^ A third student who related 

on hi$^s^vey that his pareht^were irtxstrong disagreement with his 
chbice of Spring 3rbor as a college, did riot return as a result of parental 
jLnsj^stea^e- — This-Af^wciationnfl^as received in "Writing^ at the beginning - 



of the 1975 fail semester. Seven out of the ele^^eJK students had only- one^ 
(SO) on cainpun^.^d for xhree of these^j their oxvly (S0)N5n campus was 
ranked third in influence, , x 

' A second conclusion that can be drawn is that those fji^eshstan students 
Who identi^ed as (SO) persons\f filiated with the college had a prb^ensity 
to remain at the .Qollege . -The statistical supportL.Jor-thi:sn5€^ms sTiglTtly 
inconcljjsive when only 64% 

survey 'that th^y-itad^^S^^ campus. However, this percentage was decep- 

low becaifse it jrf3&|idded three^ypes of students confounding the 

'^"^'^ - "^^n ^ * ' * 

percentage f who indicated on th^r s^c^vey they did not have (SO) on campus. 

One was the "^student ^whg^ had developed a (SO) a^ter the instrument was 

administered This student actually should be included in those who had 



"students who returned indicated* in the 
It 



iSO) on campus as a result of developing (SO) during the freshmen year^ 
A second type *of student" is one who still does not have a -(SO) on campus, 
> will not develop one-, and will be reflected in future attrition statistics 
in the sophomote, junior or senior y^ars,' A third type of student who does 
not have a (SO) on campus, ba^ remains, is the st'udent who is being supported 
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and encouraged to stay ori at the college from his (SO) external tc the 
college. ^ ^ ' * 

A fxnal conclusion is that the Significant Other Survey was a useful 
ins.trument for identifying those freshman in the sample population who 
were mosr likely to leave Spring Arbor College, In showing that every 
3 out of 4 students in the sample who left the college had indicated in 
October they had no (SO)^on cait^us , the survey identified with 75 per 
cent 'accuracy rhose srudenrs most likely to leave rhe college. Along 
with the accuracy of identification, the instrument is useful in that it 
can identify students who are most likely to leave~SAC early in the semester 
(withonN^e month of the freshman's Aatriculation to campus). This 
gives 'the inS^tution a distinct advantage in, the longer opportunity pro- 
vided to work specifically wich those ^ireshmenl/ho are most likely to drop 
cSarr— A final poinr is thar the identif i cat ipn^o£--^5Q)— proved to b^ a- -far 
more significanr factor r^iating'to attritio^n than any other demo 
factors that could be identified. • 

We are**not suggesring^hat a cause ai\d effect -relationship has been 

\ 

established between significant ethers and at^trition? However, we would 
assort , that the project has demonstlErated a signifi^pknt relationship between 
the two varl^les of (SO), and attrition for th.e_sample ^population used* 

Two ot the studies cited earlier ^(Astin 1975b, Noel 1975) appear to . * 
lend support to our contention that (S0^+ a're a considerable factor in-atferi- 
tion. Astin^s findings 6n ^rscg^.^l- involvement in campus life, meiT±>ership 
in fraterrfities and sororities, participation jtn exj;racurriculax activities' 
lend themselves to the SjL^if ic^int^thef-'Ho^^ Participation, involvement. 
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and membersriip find their gxeacest value in relating people to one ^ 
another in a" significant way; thus, the creation of significant others, 

Noel's (1975) conclusions that isolation, disspnance and boredom 
were critical factors on attrition also certainly seem- to relate to the' 

dlity to estaixLish signi- 



concjejot^ofr "sign'rfxcarrt— etli^xs!! 




f leant other relationships on campus ^wouid very--iauc_.h3?^-^^^-i]y-^ a^tittades 



veloj:^ 



of laoTation, boredom., and ^iSi^nance. If he were un^le to d'eveloj 
these relationships," lcjgic""^rct^tes"Thar^^^ 




ment and_ ciLs^onance-wourld increase. Feel 





"Sertoc^^aiTS social 
ficant rel^tiO^Ships^ 



jDO£edom would also be ctftectec 

jto others - 

FivO^MyT we> ax.e_qaicjs^5^?C^4gree that there may indeed be gi^he'r y^r^ccDies 
Eject a'ttritio>i^''^"Y^tv-'narre^iiavellseemed as powea^SerTas the (SO) for 
freshman students^at SAC - This ^^^'^^ j->n^ |-43farf'^mp;a/-^^" A^^x^^'^^tAti^ ^ u pon 



attrition appears to be_£he 



inteii^ersonal xnf luepa€'7^P°^^ orientation variable 



eal thrust in examining or asses^lng^ 

in college 



APPLl 




The purpose of, 

which reJ><;€^to ^a^&tlTition bat tTfen. to also institute a program geared to 

reducarrg attritTon^.^^Comarncad 
* 

a very powerful and worKable tool in dealing v^th th^ 

at Spring Arbor Collegfer a program was formulated^^ound this conceptual 
model Jlist a few dimens^ions of the program will be highlighted m this 
application; specifically those which relate to .changes m the on-ceunpus « 
" and admx5«^*i5^cti vities , 
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ON-CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 

« 

All on-campus activities were reviewed irv respect to their ability 
to facilitate or maintain significant other relationships for th? student... 
In general, instructional ^taff Were reminded and encouraged to establish * 
good persoaal relationships with their s>tudents where possible'- It was 

suggested that they select^^a few students ^n their field to whom they would 

>■ 

onal time and attention outside the classroom, 
tudents identified in the survey who did not have "significant others" 
^iliated^with the college were given extra exposure to selected people 
on the campus *such as student resident assistants a|id academic advisors, 

Tne l^reshman orientation and academic advising program;: wa^Nrestructured 

Orientation previously could be adequately described as a'^^'^'shpw a^d tell" 

\ ^ 

inctlcate 



operation in the^-f^U. In light j^-ifSn^h' g studies. fl9 ).. ^,M>i. ch 
many student^s 




iving thoughts ,of withdrawing before evea^eg^ring 

sj^xjtation was'moved to the'suitim Combining this'---^ 

^SJ!55^ 



with the ^ knowledge that for 60% of the students, parents are "significant""^^' 
others" m their selection of a college, we included parents in a summer 
orientation weekend. The emphasis of the weekend was threefold': * one 'was ' 
to piap the stuiSehtVs schedule for the ^f all and t*iU5 tie'him intc^the pro- * 
gram early. A second was to run an initial (SO) Battery on the freshman 
class to receive an early perception of the potential problems. The third, 
and mos^t important emphasis, was placed upoTTthi^^ETslTjpment--^ 
relationships^ betwee^^L^^v^ the weekeiid. Both students and parents 

were placed in gmajl groups (parents separate from students) for the majority 
of ti)e weekend; with activities -centered^^ound getting to, know another. 



In this contexr, pcsirive infprmatipn* regarding the college was 
disseminated. The fall orientation' then was a carry-over of this activity 
for the students. Academic advising, mformarion dissemi^^ion , and 
registration were condacted irl these established groups.^ The -obvious- ~ 
mcent was to provide an initial primary or reference group experience" . 

* s 

for the student. ' . ^ 



Freshman Parents Day : Occurring the first Saturday of November^ and the last 

Saturday m the spring , fxesnman parents were invited back to the college 

at the college' s^p^eitse^ ^^cognizing again tKle impact of the parents as 

a gen'eralized "significant Other", an^ -effbrt^as made to develop a low 

profile puiDiic reiatrlTons program that, if effective, wbiild be using the" 

par^n€*S*''as support mechanisms external to the campus to encoiira^^^heir 

students 'to remain at the college- The key to the day was' the groupin^Kpf 

the parepts* Utilizing the data coll^oted on the {SO) survey^ parents would 

be grouped according to <'>)jietner or not they had encouraged their children * 

to attend or rt^ attend Spring Arbor College. Where possible/ each group 

v^oulS be composed of a majority of'^rents who had encouraged t^eir students 

to attend Spr^^ng AriDor. This grouping suggests that the discussion and 

/' ' ' ^ . , 

orientation of the group would be p.roactive toward Spring Arbor. and that 

the principle of public advocasy would have a reinforcing affect on those 

* 

parents s.upportmg th e college. . • \ . ' . 

Extra Curricular 'Activities : The social actxvxties program was redesigned 

to be ascondacive as possible to the development of significant others. 

1 Clubs and organizations were riot predesigned} but created around 
the interests ojc small groups of students. Broader, involvement in was 
designe4 m the athletic program, both intraimraiiy and' intercollegiately« 



The. intramural program wag established-'around living units^ to reinforce * 
the interactdbn and relat:iohsh'i|)s already occurring at the residence 
level. Interestingly enough^,, an enlc^rgem^t of the 'wcjuien^'s athletic 
programs^ was supported pn^the basis of this model. 

Living units were cHanged; where possible^ with the ,dcquistion of 
»* . * . * 

houses on the parimeter oi campus,. The .attampt .here was to institute 

sriall'er living groups with some sense of self governance in hopes of 

increasing intimacy of interaction. Studer^s chose to live in th^JicSufes. 

This arrangement had the potential of backfiring', if coofU^tTdeve loped 

which were not resolved. Therefore, in con3tlmct3^"with this program, we 

i^tergrated a conflict management ser^es'^^nto our new student orientation 

sessions and residence staff- training sessions. 

A specialized activity .recognized as important at ^ring Arbor College 

was music. Although the vast majority of students were not iftusic majcJrs, 

better^than 60% of the freshman class indicated high interest and aptitude 

in music on .their ACT Profiles. Combining .the concepts. o$ public advo^^tsy^ 

and significant others, suggestions were made to expand ^d enlarge the 

field service program (musical -groups going out from the college,) 

ADMISSIONS , . 

^ Non-traditional s\iggeS'tions were offered to admissions as^ the role, 

they played in attrition/retention. Working again mainly witl^ the theo- 
\ ^ % ^ 

jues of public advocasy and significant others, a five-point' proposal' 

was recommended: . ' 

T) Utilise feeshmfen in recruitment efforts. After selecting key 
freshman (i»e. |f:hose whom were identified more than twipe^ in response tp 
.the question on the (SO)* survey, "Who feels most JJ.ke your regarding Spring 
Arbor College?") send three member teams :for recruiting, two with (SO) 
on can^us ,^ grouped with one whose (SO) were ^lot on campus. , ' . 
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* Widely incoLpoiaze block recruiting « ^That is, recruit fiom places 

-ftom which several" sLudento are already attending SAC or are planning on 
.attending. Thib is preferred m ,tecruiting xn new.te'rritory as c.he former 
siLUation may cause <jtadents to be bringing their (SO; with theiri • * 

>) ' 3) Establish recruitment activities m the"hbmes 6r present' fres'hinen, 
.whose parents advocated Spring Arbor 4ioiiege, Hopefully have them co-host 
the activity wxth fieshmeri parents w|ao did not advocate the college to their 
student. 

4; Place' a i30) question on the Admissions application for the admis- 
sions office to roliow up. This follow-up would be m two 'dimensions j 

a) A tUanK' you letter to -the (SO) for their iitiput into the 
potentLo»]r»3tud6at's life, plus a 3 x 5 ^c^j^d^aying: 

" * isays you are a signific^t person in his 

*^ * life, how can we best help him accomplish his goals?." 

*b) Send .occasionally the same (SO) information emphasizing 
- y-- the positive attributes of the college 

Although further activities built around the "Significant OtHer Model" 

* . 0 • 

are continuing to be developed, the above projeco^H^ already proved fruit- 
fui m several ways. Ooe, it has taiised* the cq/nsciousness of* the entire 
college community regarding the^ impact of mter^i^rsonal relationships upon 
students .staying or leaving SAC> Secondly, even though thCproject has only 

* ■ 

been partially implemented, pur attrition rare m the past yete has declined 
nearly 6* Ohviou»ly/ other *f actors* may "hWe influenced this reduction/ 
such a$ tne national econom^ic conditions , etc-; however* this project is the 
only new variable of sizable dimensions that has been introduced^ into Spring 
Arboi College life. • - ' 
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